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THE 


PARLOUR COMPANION. 











Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through ail the regions of variety. Otway. 
NO. 19.) SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1818. Vor. IL 
— 





HENRIETTA ST. LEGER —.] Historiette. |) Command her affections. D'Arcy, who 
beheld with agony her de¢ided prefer= 
BEAUTIFUL and accomplished,}}ence, withdrew his suit, and secretly 
Henrietta St. Leger had attained her}! endured the pain of aglisappointed and 
seventeenth year, the admiration of allj}hopeless. passion. The Baron vainly 
those whose rank in life permitted them||intreated her to pay a proper attention 
to approach her. Intoxicated with flat-|j to the character of her young lover: 
terv, her numerous virtues were ob-||/his birth was known to be illustrious, 
scured by levity ; and the tond indul-| but he feared his capes might be 
gence of her parents rather str rengthe n-|{such as to destrov the peace of his child. 
ed her in error, than eradicated ‘those ||—These were considered as the pre- 
false prejudices that she enn — cautions of age, prone to suspicion.— 
Yet there were in her mind lurking|| The mind of Henrietta could not har- 
merits that restrained her from all voll bour the remotest idea of unworthiness 
cess, and so well te get -ed her failings, jis a beloved object, and she yielded to 
as to diminish them almost beyond per-|| his suit with a generous frankness, that 
ception. Among those who knew one || soon rendered all further preeautions 
justly estim ated her worth, was the! frui tless. 
Count D’ Arcy,a nobleman of ‘mmense|| The dav was fixed for their union, 


‘.. 1 


fortune, and eq “~y phil lanthropy. Na-| and the ne glected >’ Arcy retired from 
ure . id not hiees prodigal to his per- 'a scene of torture to his chateau, ma 
nd he was past the meridian of|} remote ay of the province. The 
bs defc iencies that Henrietta, acc us- || Baron shec ed tears at his departure ; ; le 
d to the adoration of the finest mented his daughter’s infatuation, and 
men in Paris, could not easily overlook, | promised a always to think of him with 
even had not a more insu :perable barrier | the warmest friendship. The morni 
subsisted between them. D’Arcy had||that was to make the lovely Henrietta 
a friend, graceful in person and insinu- a happy bride at length arrived 5 her 
ting in mann rs. The bright sce ena bounded with delight, and the 
eyes of Albert be -amed such int telligent|} playful dimples in her cheeks declared 
rays to the heart of Henrietta, as soon| her happy : ; nor was Albert appa- 
taught it to own no other power. The} i ren tly less transported. Preparations 
Baron St. Leger : saw the prepossession || were already making to commence the 
of his daughter with pain ; he esteemed || ceremony, when a servant entered with 
D’Arcy, and fixed his fondest hopes|! a letter which he said he had beem de- 
on his union with Henrietta; but shel sired to lose no time in deliverimg imto 
repaid all his attentions with scorn, andj the hands of Miss St. Leger. Aston- 


determined no other than Albert should| ished at seeing 2 SUperscripeon im an 
._ (Oxtet 
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74. THE PARLOUR COMPANION. 


unknown hand, Henrietta hastily tore 
it open, and read, in an almost unintel- 
ligible scrawl, these words — 


“If you have the least bumanity, 
suspend your marriage with Albert 
Dufour till you have seen the unhappy 
writer of this, to whom the bearer will! 
conduct you. Bid Albert remember| 
the wrongs of Maria De Lacy.” 





It were difficult to describe the agi- 
tation of Henrietta oa the perusal “of 
this ; still more so that of Abert, 
whose perturbed looks evinced the state 
of his mind, and he retired from the 
room, to conceal his evident alarm.— 
Too tond to condemn upon slight 

ounds, Henrietta instantly accompa- 
nied the bearer of the note ; and a post- 
chaise, which stood in waiting, soon 
conveyed them to @ neat cottage, on 
the banks of the Seine, about twenty 
miles from the Baron’s residence. The 
woman, her companion, led her into a 
small apartment, and be ‘gaed her to wait 
a few minutes, while she prepared her 
mistress for her reception, who was, 


gut yet, farewell! and since we part, 

May you such panting pangs ne’er know, 
As torture now that aching heart, 

Which once for thee alon e did glow. G. 


me 


ON THE VALUE OF FOGLS. 


‘| You'll find at last this maxim true, 


Fools are the game which knaves pursue. Gay. 


Mercator was one day walking along 
|| the streets in great haste, when he was 





cator?” cried he, **Do not stop me,” 
replied Mercator, “ I have a project in 
my head, and am looking for a fool to 
be at the expence of putting it into exe- 
cution.” 

In publickly professing a contempt 
for fools, the man of the world is the 
most ungrateful of all beings; a fool is 
more necessary to his concerns than his 
servants, and more valuable to him than 
all his sensible and intelligent friends 
put together ; that is, if properly used. 
A fool, ’tis true, is but a dull, tedious, 
tiresome companion, if intended to fur- 
nish entertainment or amusement; but 
then this is not the proper use of a fool, 


od 





she informed her, in a very infirm state 
of health. 


( To be eoncluded in our next _) 





For the Parlour Companion. 
TO Seore 
Farewell! farewell! we part forever! 
And does affection end in this ? 
Must we at last so coldly sever ? 
And vanish all our dreams of bliss ? 
Yes! yes! alas, it must be so, 


and the fault is in the misapplication 
of the article. No body ever attempt- 
ed to set a razor on a walking stick, 
and yet a walking stick is a very useful 
thing. It is easy to shew thata fool is 
not only a useful member of society, 
but that he has actually considerable 
talents in his own way, and which ta- 
lents may be turned to advantage. ‘The 
town is ‘always very considerably in- 








Tho’ ’tis tome a pang severe ; 
Tho’ oft I breathe the sigh of woe, 

And shed full oft the sorrowing te: 
Yet still it must be, you and I, 

Were never destin? d for eacu othe: 
Tho’ many a flagging hour must fy, 

Ere I so well can love siother 
For oh! I Jow'd thee, fondly lov’d 

Thy dewy lip, thy eye’s soft languish ; 
And once, thy look my soul had mov’d 

To throbbing joy or nameless anguish. 
And many ahappy hour we’ve known, 

When in each other’s arms reclining, 
And oft the Winter’s night hath flown, 

I at its swiftness e’er repining. 
For much too short we thought each minute, 

Which thus c’erflow’d with heavenly blisses, 
¥ et felt an age of rapture in it, 

Vb?" -~as sweeten’d with thy kisses, 





debted to fools, and owes to their sanc- 
tion and support the currency of those 
absurdities which give an easy means 
of support to thousands who would 
Otherwise starve. ‘lhe milliner—the 
taylor—the bu ber—the dancing master 
and quack doctor, ought one and all to 
venerate fools.—The speculator is con- 
stantly in want of the commodity de- 
nominated a /oo/, because a fool is the 
best medium for his views, and the 
provider for his wants; like Mercator, 
he is always in search of this faithful 
footman, and of this bigot in business ; 
ihe is only to persuade him of his own 


—— 














imet by a friend. ** Whither so fast, Mer- . 
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consequence in a design, and he imme- 
diately takes all the labour and expence 
on himself. The speculator puts him 
in office, and he is instantly officious.— 
But it is not to any particular class of 
persons that the usefulness of fools is 
confined, but it is felt by all ranks and 
conditions. How many people are 
there, who have never been rightly set 
up in the world, until they have the 
good fortune to meet with a fool! For- 
tunius would never have married to ad- 
vantage if he had not met with a fool! 
Bellarnia would never have been able 
to have given her friends entertain- 
ments, balls, and private concerts, if 
her husband had not been a fool! Me- 
redeus would never have been thought 
a man of talents if he had not sacrificed 
to fools, nor would Specious have found 
a patron, if his patron had not been a 


fool! 





—_— — 
FITZALBERT. 


While the muse of misfortune describes to your 
feelings 
A tale of sad woe, let it thrill to the heart ; 
Let it add pity’s tear to humanity’s dealings, 
And teach the hard-hearted a sigh to impart. 
Fitzalbert was blest with abundance and pleasure, 
Around him a family smil’d with delight, 
And his wite—fair Serina, was not his least trea- 
sure, 
Whose charms made the moments of mis’ry 
seem bright! 
But fate doom’d Fitzalbert to mourn in mute 
sorrow, 
Death tore from his arms all he justly held 
dear : 
From his wealth no delight could the mourner 
now borrow, 
For wealth soothes not anguish, nor checks 
the salt tear. 
’Twas not long ’ere his treasure, by treachery 
plunder’d, 


Like other fleet joys, from Fitzalbert had fled ; 
Now he roams in despair, from each lov’d comfort 


sunder’d, 
Nor more can find rest till he sinks to the 
dead. 


i ~—— 


Music, said Luther, is one of the 


fairest, and most glorious gifts of God, 
to which Satan is a bitter enemy ; for 
it removes from the heart the weight 
of sorrows, and the fascination of evil 


THE PARLOUR COMPANION. 


gentle, and honest in their tempers.— 
Again he says, I always loved music, 
and would not, tor a great considera- 
tion, be wathout the little skill which I 
possess in this art.» Milton was also 
fond of music; and recommends play- 
ing on some instrument ourselves, or 
the listening to another playing, after 
dinner, in order to aid digestion. 





2 LOVE. 

Sweet blended with the smiles of hope, 
Love’s first infection glows ; 

She soft delicious langour seems, 
An earnest of repose. 

But ah! tho’ bright the sun'to-day, 
The storm may low’r to-morrow ; 

Love’s pleasing sadness turns to pain, 
Then deepens into sérrow ! 


- 


oe a 


THE BACHELOR. 
What ailéth thee? O selfish bache- 


lor! why still immure thyself in the 
cold prison of celibacy ? why shun the 
conversation and the charms of the fair? 
why not abandon the humdrum asso- 
ciate, the solitary pipe, and the lonely 
chimney corner, and mingle like thy 
fellows, in the society of the sex? Does 
thy gloomy humour comport with plea- 
sure, comport with interest? no; thy 
joy is sullen, and thy fortune neglected. 
Arise then, and go out, and inquire 
fearlessly of some fair Rebecca of the 
land, wilt thou go with me? and, be 
assured, if, like Jacob of old, thou art 
a patient, kind, and persevering lover, 
her frank answer will be, like that of 
her ancient namesake, I will go. 

TO JULIA. 


From her whom ev’ry heart must love, 
And ev’ry eye with wonder-see ; 

My sad, my liicless steps remove— 
Ah! were she fair alone for me / 

In vain to solitudes I 4y, 

To bid her form frora mem’ry part ; 
That form stitidwells on mem’ry’s eye, 
And roots its beauties in my heart. 

In ev’ry rose that decks the vales, 
I see her cheeks pure blush: appear ; 
And when the lark the morning hails, 
’Tis Julia’s voice salutes my ear. 
Thus let me rove the world around, 
Whatever beauty’s charm can boast, 
Or soothe the soul with sweetest sound, 








thoughts. ‘Those who love music are 


Must peint the idol I have lost. 
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THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 

The great business of man, Sita’ 
life, is the regulation of his temper,| 
the attainisg of such a frame and dis- 
position of mind, aswill lead him peace- 
ably through this world, and in the many 





weary stages of it, afford him what he 
shall be sure to stand in need of,—rest 
unto his soul. Rest unto his soul! 
— Tis all he wants—the end of all his 
wishes and pursuits. give him but a 
prospect of this, he will take the wings 
of the morning, and fly to the uttermost 
parts of the earth to have it in posses- 
sion : he seeks for it in titles, in riches, 
and pleasures—climbs up after it by 
ambition, comes down again and 
stoops for it by avarice, trics all 
extremes ; still he is gone out of the 
way, nor is it, till after many miserable 
experiments, that he is convinced at 
last, he has been secking every where 
for it, but where there is a prospect of 
finding it, and that is, within himself, in| 
a meek and contented disposition of 
heart. —This, and this only, will give 
rest to our souls; rest from those tur- 
bulent and haughty visions which dis- 
turb our quiet; from the provocations 
and disappointments of the world, and 
a train of untold evils too long to be 
recounted, against all of which «this 
frame and preparation of mind Is the | 
best protection. 
~<a 

Ossian’s Address to the Evening Star Versified.| 
Hail, lovely beam! star of descending night ! 
Fair gleams, in western skies, thy paly light. 
As, from thy cioud that shades the mountain’s 

brow, 
Thou shin’st superior on the plains below. 
As through the regions of the sullen air, 
Thou stalk’st sercncly bright, what se’est thou 

there ? 
The storm no longer whistles o’er the heath ; 
No more the ghost resounds the shricks cf death ; 
By the gay stream is sunk his glexzming shade, 
Where lightning flusl’d, and the red meteors 

play’d ! 
O’er the stcep cll the tumbling torrents roar, 
Their murn’rinye waters echoing from the shore 
The evening insect leaves its oozy cave, 
And hunts its light wing o’er the trembling wave; 
But thou, sweet light, dissolv’st in clouds away, 
And bath’st in ocean’s realm thy cheerful ray. 
Farewell then! go, illume the darken’d skies, 














|| provoke censure. 





And let the light of Gssian’s soul arise. 
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On the Opinion we should entertain of Ourselves 


I have sometimes heard it disputed in conver- 
sation, whether it be more laudable or desirable, 
that a man should think too highly or too meanly 
of himself: it is on all hands agreed to be the best 
that he should think rightly : but since a fallible 
being will always make some deviations from 
rectitude, it is not wholy useless to enquire to- 
wards which side it is safer to decline. The pre- 
judices of mankind seem to favour him who errs 
by underrating his own powers : he is considered 
as a modest and harmless member of society, 
not likely to break the peace by competition, to 
endeavour after such splendours of reputation as 
may dim the lustre of others, or to interrupt any 
in the enjoyment of themselves ; he is no man’s 
rival, and, therefore, may be every man’s friend. 

The opinion which aman entertains of himself 
ought to be distinguished, in order to an accurate 
discussion of the question, as it relates to persons 
or to things. ‘To think highly of ourselves in 
comparison with others, to assume by our own 
authority that precedence which none is willing 
to grant, must be always invidious and offensive ; 
but to rate our powers high in proportion to 
things, and to imagine ourselves equal to great 
undertakings, while we leave others m possession 
of the same abilities, cannot with equal justice 
It is true, self love may dis- 
pose us to decide too hastily in our own favour : 
but who is hurt by the mistake? If we are in- 
clined by this vast opinion to attempt more than 
we can perform, ours is the labour, and ours is 
the disgrace. But he that dares to think well 
of himself, will not always prove to be mistaken ; 
and the good effects of his confidence will then 
appear in great attempts and great performances. 
if he should not fully complete his designs, he 
will at least advance so far as to leave an easier 
task for him that succeeds him ; and even though 
he should wholly fail, he will fail with honour. 
But from the opposite error, from torpid despon- 
dency can come no advantage ; it is the frost of 
the soul, which binds up all its powers, and con- 
geals life in perpetual sterility. He that has no 
hopes of success, will make no attempts ; and 
where nothing is attempted, nothing can be done. 

Every man should, therefore, endeavour to 
maintain in himself a favourable opinion of the 
powers of the human mind; which are perhaps, 
in every man, greater than they appear, ‘and 
might, by diligent cultivation, be exalted to a 
degree beyond what their possessors presume 
to believe. There is scarce any man but has 
found himself able, at the instigation of necessity, 
to do what in a state of leisure and deliberation 
he would have concluded impossible, and some 
of our species have signalized themselves by such 
achievernents as prove that there are few things 
above human hope. 








The anecdote translated from the French, and 
a variety of other communications, will meet with 








an early insertion. 











